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by the slogan implies a promise on the 
part of those who proclaim it. If there 
is any manufacturer who would ask the 
children of America to play only with 
American toys and then not provide for 
them toys superior to those offered by 
other countries, he is asking of the chil- 
dren a sacrifice to which his own 
patriotism is inadequate. Not only that, 
but when he says "American toys" he 
means, we are sure, toys with American 
ideas in them — toys devised by American 
designers — not copies of French or 
German toys. On the other hand, it is 
not to be forgotten that the world's 
whole past is ours. Classic Greece and 
Rome are our heritage as much as that 
of Europe; and so is the playful vigor 
of the Middle Ages. Patriotism calls us 
to command all the charm and the 
virility which these have to offer — not to 
let them drift wholly into alien hands. 
In other words, the toy world is uni- 
versal, like the world of art, so far as 
its materials are concerned, however 
national or even personal it may become 
in its expression. 

The Art Alliance and the Art Institute 
together are undertaking an exhibition of 
American toys. The specific purpose of 
this exhibition is to recognize the making 
of toys as an art — an art in which the 
esthetic is a tangible element. This ele- 
ment has been recognized in the toy- 
making of most of the European coun- 
tries, but in the past it has not been con- 
spicuous in our own. American industry, 
however, even in a few months has mani- 
fested an astonishing growth of faith in 
the beautiful, and it is believed that the 
time is ripe even now to give the manu- 
facturer an opportunity to show his 



achievement or at least his effort in this 
particular direction. It is hoped that 
the proposed exhibition may be one of a 
series emphasizing this new phase. 

The prime conditions which will 
govern the committee in selecting the 
toys for the exhibition will be: (i) 
beauty or fitness of form and color, and 
(2) the true play-spirit with its stimulus 
to the imagination and to constructive 
thinking. To these ends the committee 
will be assisted by well-known students 
of childhood as well as by toy producers, 
and with these aims in view exhibits are 
being invited not only from manu- 
facturers but from toymakers of every 
walk, including even children themselves. 
It is hoped by the exhibition to accom- 
plish, then, a threefold service: a service 
to American industry by a recognition 
of its art element — a leading-away from 
the ugly, the ill-conceived, and the per- 
functory; a service to American art by 
the pointing-out of a still unfrequented 
pathway toward the ideal — a new vehicle 
of expression ; and a service to American 
children by showing to them, to their 
parents, and to their great industrial 
Santa Claus that the finer thing is al- 
ready becoming available, and by the 
isolation of this finer thing to give added 
force to its presence in the markets. 

CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 

ON Thursday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 6, the forty-first annual re- 
ception was held at the Art 
Institute from 3 to 5 130 at the opening 
of the Thirty-second Annual Exhibition 
of American Oil Paintings and Sculp- 
ture. Reception committees from the 
Antiquarian Society of the Art Institute, 
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the Friends of American Art, the Fort- 
nightly Club, and the Municipal Art 
League dispensed refreshments to more 
than 2200 visitors. As usual, many of 
the foremost artists in this country are 
represented in the exhibition by the ex- 
pected variety of works, from the highly 
conservative and academic painting to 
the more "futuristic." The annual 
prizes were awarded as follows: 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan medal, 
with prize of $1500, to Leon Kroll for 
painting "Leo Ornstein at the piano"; 
Potter Palmer gold medal, with prize of 
$1000, to Lilian Westcott Hale for 
painting "When she was a little girl"; 
Norman Wait Harris silver medal, with 
prize of $500, to Frederick J. Waugh 
for painting "The line storm"; Norman 
Wait Harris bronze medal, with prize 
of $300, to Robert Spencer for painting 
"The barracks"; Martin B. Cahn prize 
of $100 to Frank V. Dudley for painting 
"The silent sentinels." Honorable Men- 
tions were given to Everett L. Warner 
for painting "Manhattan contrasts"; 
Leon Kroll for painting "Leo Ornstein 
at the piano" ; George Luks for painting 
"Round houses at High Bridge, New 
York City" ; Victor Salvatore for sculp- 
ture "Dawn"; Gilbert P. Riswold for 
sculpture "Portrait of Miss Lucille 
Palmer"; Louis Meyer for sculpture 
"Julia." The William M. R. French 
Memorial Gold Medal was awarded to 
Evelyn B. Longman for bronze figure 
"The future." 

In Gallery 48 George Bellows, dean 



of the younger American radicals, ex- 
hibits twenty-two canvases, typically 
bold in color and design and broadly 
painted, comprising landscapes, a marine 
or two, portraits, genre subjects, and a 
group of six war pictures, of which the 
"Dawn of Peace" and "Hail to Peace" 
have been lent by Duveen Brothers for 
the American Red Cross. While his 
paintings are enlisting the interest of 
visitors to the museum Mr. Bellows 
holds forth in the school, in morning, 
afternoon, and evening sessions, to large 
and enthusiastic classes. 

The Atlan Ceramic Art Club holds 
its twenty-seventh annual exhibition in 
the Munger Gallery. Twenty-one ex- 
hibitors show 233 products of ceramic 
art. The exhibition is varied; objects 
of utility and those of purely decorative 
value illustrate the use of conventional 
decoration on porcelain surfaces. 

COMING EXHIBITIONS 

DECEMBER brings eight exhibi- 
tions to the Art Institute. On 
the eleventh, for a period of one 
month, comes the special collection of 
American-made toys described in the 
editorial. The exhibition will be opened 
with a reception given by the Toy Ex- 
hibition Committee. Several prizes will 
be awarded: $100 by the Illinois Manu- 
facturers Association for toys combining 
artistic and play value with practicability 
for manufacture; $50, divided into two 
prizes of $25, given by Mrs. Hubbard 
Carpenter, one prize for the toy judged 
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